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CATALOGS 

Giving  information  concerning  the  University. 
ANNUAL  CATALOG,  embracing  the  following  separate  sections: 
I.   General  Information. 
II.   Graduate  School. 

III.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

IV.  Engineering  School. 
V.    School  of  Fine  Arts. 

VI.    School  of  Law. 

VII.   School  of  Pharmacy. 

VIII.   School  of  Medicine. 

IX.    School  of  Education. 

X.    Summer  Session. 

XL    Extension  Division. 

XII.  Special  Activities,  including  Libraries,  Museums,  Gym- 
nasium, Geological  Survey,  Biological  Survey,  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station,  Chemical  Research, 
Water,  Food  and  Drug  Analysis. 

XIII.    Register  of  Degrees  conferred  and  students  in  residence 
during  the  year. 

Any  of  these  publications  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 

The  Registrar,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


Academic  Year,  1914-'15. 

January   1,   Friday — Close  of  Christmas  recess. 

February   1    to  5,   Monday   to  Friday,   inclusive — Semester   examinations. 

February   8,   Monday — Beginning  of  second  semester. 

February   12,   Friday,    Lincoln's  birthday — Legal  holiday. 

February   22,   Monday,  Washington's  birthday — Legal  holiday. 

April  2   and   5,   Friday  and  Monday — Easter  recess. 

April   5,   Monday — Beginning  of  second  half-semester. 

May  31   to  June  4,   Monday  to  Friday,   inclusive — Semester   examinations. 

June  6,    Sunday,   8   p.  m. — Baccalaureate  sermon. 

June   7,   Monday,   8   p.  m. — Organ   recital. 

June  8,   Tuesday,    8   p.  m. — Chancellor's  reception. 

June  9,    Wednesday,    10   a.  m. — Commencement  exercises. 

June   10,   Thursday — Beginning  of  Summer   Session. 

Academic  Year,  1915-'16. 

September   13,   Monday — Entrance  examinations  and  registration. 
September   14,    15,   Tuesday,   Wednesday — Enrollment  in  classes. 
September   16 — Beginning  of  class  work  in  all  departments. 
September   17,   Friday — General  assembly  and  annual  address,   at   10  a.m. 
November   22,   Monday — Beginning  of  second  half-semester. 

November  25,   27,   Thursday  to  Saturday — Thanksgiving  recess,  beginning  Wednes 
day   noon. 

Christmas   Recess — Saturday,   December   18,   to   Saturday,   January   1,   inclusive. 

January   24   to  28,   Monday  to  Friday,   inclusive — Semester  examinations. 

January   31,   Monday — Beginning  of  second  semester;   enrollment  in  classes. 

February   1,   Tuesday — Beginning  of  class   work   in   all  departments. 

February   22,   Tuesday,   Washington's  birthday — Legal  holiday. 

April   3,   Monday — Beginning  of  second  half-semester. 

April   21   to   24,   Friday  to  Monday — Easter  recess. 

May   29   to  June  2,   Monday  to  Friday,   inclusive — Semester  examinations. 

May   30,   Tuesday,    Decoration   Day — Legal   holiday. 

June  4,   Sunday,   8   p.  m. — Baccalaureate   sermon. 

June   5,   Monday,    8   p.  m. — Organ  recital. 

June  6,   Tuesday,    10:30   a.m. — Alumni    address. 

June   6,   Tuesday,   8   p.  m. — Chancellor's  reception. 

June   7,   Wednesday,    10   a.  m. — Commencement  exercises. 

June  8,   Thursday — Beginning  of  Summer  Session. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr.  ED.  T.  HACKNEY,  President,  Wellington Term  expires  1917 

Mr.  EDWARD  W.   HOCH,  Marion Term  expires  1919 

Mrs.  J.  M.  LEWIS,  Kinsley Term  expires  1917 

Mr.  D.  M.  Bowen,  Secretary,  Pittsburg. 
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FACULTY. 


Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Arvin  Olin,  A.  M.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Education. 

Edgar  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Charles  G.  Dunlap,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Language. 

Frank  H.  Hodder,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  American  History  and  Political 
Science. 

Erasmus  Haworth,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Arthur  T.  Walker,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

William  C.  Stevens,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

William  A.  Griffith,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Eugenie  Galloo,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Charles  S.  Skilton,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Musical  Theory. 

Ida  H.  Hyde,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

William  H.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

James  Naismith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Samuel  J.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Entomology. 

Carl  L.  Becker,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History. 

Frederick  E.  Kester,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Bennet  M.  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Elmer  F.  Engel,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German. 

John  N.  Van  der  Vries,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Elizabeth  C.  Sprague,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

William  B.  Downing,  Professor  of  Voice. 

Hannah  Oliver,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

Raymond  A.  Schwegler,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

William  J.  Baumgartner,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Elise  NeuenSchwander,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Edwin  F.  Stimpson,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Frank  E.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pattern  Making  and  Founding. 

Ulysses  G.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ralph  E.  Carter,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Chester  A.  Buckner,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Hubert  W.  Nutt,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Floyd  B.  Lee,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Arvin  Olin,  Chairman. 
Arthur  T.  Walker.  Edwin  M.  Hopkins. 

William  H.  Johnson.  Raymond  A.  Schwegler. 

Ulysses  G.  Mitchell. 
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The  School  of  Education. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  its  general 
features  is  representative  of  a  national  educational  movement.  It  has 
developed  as  follows:  In  1876  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
established  a  normal  department  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  work 
was  not  of  university  grade,  and  was  discontinued  by  the  University  after 
some  years.  In  1893  a  department  of  education,  administratively  and 
academically  on  the  same  basis  with  other  departments,  such  as  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  zoology,  was  established,  which  continued  until  the  year 
1909  as  a  coordinate  department  within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Differentiation  within  the  general  field  of  education  and  the 
demand  for  a  multiplication  of  courses  which  should  deal  scientifically 
as  well  as  practically  with  various  and  difficult  types  of  educational  prob- 
lems, together  with  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  instructional  staff, 
made  necessary  a  new  form  of  organization.  As  an  expression  of  the 
aim,  scope  and  scientific  nature  of  this  phase  of  university  service  to 
high-school  teachers  and  school  administrators,  the  department  of  educa- 
tion was  erected  into  a  School  of  Education  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
July,  1909,  a  Dean  of  the  School  being  appointed  in  April,  1910.  It  thus 
assumed  the  rank  of  the  professional  schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Pharmacy.  The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  furnish  to  prospective 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  and  to  all  other  persons  in- 
terested in  the  professional  aspects  of  education,  so  far  as  they  fall  within 
the  scope  of  a  university,  adequate  opportunities  for  specialization  in  the 
various  phases  of  educational  work.  The  plan  of  the  organization  repre- 
sents the  University's  policy  of  assembling  and  correlating  most  effec- 
tively the  numerous  forces  which  naturally  contribute  more  or  less  di- 
rectly to  the  preparation  of  educational  leaders.  The  voting  faculty  and 
teaching  staff  of  the  School  is  consequently  representative  of  practically 
all  teaching  interests,  consisting  of  not  only  instructors  in  education 
courses,  but  of  those  giving  teachers'  courses  in  all  branches  of  study 
offered  in  high  schools. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education  bespeaks  the  University's 
policy  of  sanctioning  in  an  administrative  and  decisive  way  this  increas- 
ingly intimate  and  mutually  helpful  relationship  which  it  enjoys  with  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  The  fundamental  purpose  and  the  specific  aim  of 
the  School  of  Education  is  to  organize  education  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  on  a  strictly  university  and  scientific  basis,  by  equipping  its  stu- 
dents who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a  career  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  educational  psychology,  the  historical  evolution  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice,  and  school  organization,  administration,  and 
method,  so  that  they  may  contribute  constructively  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  teaching  profession  throughout  the  public-school 
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8  The  School  of  Education. 

system  and  thus  become  factors  in  developing  a  professional  attitude 
toward  teaching. 

The  courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  professional  needs  of  the  follow- 
ing classes:  College  and  normal-school  instructors  in  education,  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  schools,  heads  of  departments  in  normal  and 
high  schools,  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  and  teachers  in  high  schools. 
Certain  of  the  courses,  in  which  education  is  presented  primarily  as  an 
important  function  of  society  as  well  as  of  individuals,  should  also  be  of 
interest  to  all  University  students,  whether  they  intend  to  become  teachers 
or  not,  and  are  hence  open  to  all  College  students  of  Junior  standing. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  School  has  a  growing  educational  museum  of  considerable  value, 
including  ancient  and  modern  textbooks,  former  and  present-day  school 
appliances  and  equipments,  maps  and  charts,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
frequently  in  use  in  the  Practice  School.  One  special  feature  of  this  col- 
lection is  an  alcove  of  books  for  the  professional  teachers'  library,  a 
selected  list  of  modern  pedagogical  or  broadly  theoretical  treatments  of 
current  educational  problems,  movements,  tendencies,  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries or  advancements.  There  are  over  five  thousand  volumes  in  the 
University  library  classified  under  the  title  "Education."  This  equip- 
ment is  being  greatly  augmented  through  the  acquisition  of  the  files  of 
leading  French  and  German  educational  periodicals  and  classical  treatises. 
The  School  of  Education  makes  constant  use  of  the  stereopticon  and 
numerous  lantern  slides,  and  has  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  stereo-, 
graphs  with  stereoscopes  for  illustrating  their  proper  use  in  the  schools. 
A  special  room  for  this  work,  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room,  is  reserved  for 
such  use  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Forty-five  weekly  or 
monthly  educational  periodicals  come  to  the  library.  There  are  complete 
files  of  such  American  periodicals  as  the  Horace  Mann's  Reports,  Reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Education,  The  Educational  Review, 
School  Review,  Elementary  School  Teacher,  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Teachers'  College  Record,  and 
The  Psychological  Clinic.  Recent  acquisitions  are  files  of  such  English 
journals  as  Journal  of  Education,  Educational  Times,  The  Schoolmaster, 
Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  and  Special  Reports  of  British  Board 
of  Education;  such  French  journals  as  UEducation,  Revue  International 
de  L'Enseignement,  Revue  Univer  sit  aire,  and  Revue  Pedagogique;  and 
such  German  periodicals  as  Zeit.  f.  Pedagog.  Psych.,  and  Experimentelle 
Pedagogie,  Zeit.  f.  Schuldgesundheitspflege,  Monatschrift  f.  hohere  Schu- 
len,  and  Neue  Jahrbiicher.  In  addition  to  the  usual  library  facilities,  a 
commodious  seminary  room  and  an  alcove  in  the  reading  room  of  the 
library  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  several  departments  within  the 
School  of  Education.  The  seminary  room  is  equipped  with  separate  card 
index  system  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  library  attendant. 
The  policy  is  to  acquire,  as  rapidly  as  available  funds  will  permit,  the 
needed  furnishings  for  a  well-equipped  educational  laboratory,  demon- 
strational  apparatus  for  educational  psychology,  for  experimental  edu- 
cation, and  for  school  hygiene  and  medical  inspection,  and  to  continue  in 
a  systematic  way  additions  to  the  textbook  library  and  to  the  educational 
division  of  the  general  library. 
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University  Teachers'  Diploma.  9 

requirements  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  to 
school  of  education. 

The  work  in  the  School  of  Education  is  based  upon  a  four-year  high- 
school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
first  two  years  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  their 
equivalent,  including  a  course  in  elementary  psychology. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education  who  are  deficient 
in  a  small  portion  of  these  requirements  may  be  admitted  conditionally, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean. 

Claims  for  advanced  standing  must  be  made  by  the  student  at  matricu- 
lation. Of  his  fitness  for  advanced  work  he  must  satisfy  the  professors 
of  the  subjects  he  elects. 

When  the  student  enters  the  School  of  Education  he  must  select  the 
academic  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  desires  to  specialize  or  announce 
his  intention  to  specialize  in  administrative  and  supervisory  work  in 
education  itself.  His  decision  should  largely  rest  upon  his  predilection 
for  a  study  of  several  subjects,  or  for  special  proficiency  and  intensive 
application  in  a  more  limited  range  of  studies,  or  for  professional  equip- 
ment in  some  phase  of  school  administration  and  supervision.  For  gen- 
eral suggestions  as  to  his  choice  of  work  he  should  consult  those  who  offer 
the  teachers'  courses  in  the  various  subjects,  or  those  in  charge  of  de- 
partments of  education  proper. 

REGISTRATION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  having  certificates  from  accredited  schools 
and  all  students  of  the  University  intending  to  pursue  their  studies 
during  the  ensuing  year  must  present  themselves  for  registration  at  the 
University  on  September  13,  14  or  15,  1915.  Registration  at  a  later  date 
will  be  permitted  only  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Double  Registration.  Students  regularly  registered  in  any  of  the 
other  schools  of  the  University  may  be  admitted  as  either  regular  or 
unclassified  students  in  the  School  of  Education,  but  an  application  for 
such  double  registration  must  have  approval  of  the  deans  of  the  two 
schools  concerned.  A  student  so  registered  will  be  subject  to  all  the 
regulations  concerning  quantity  and  character  of  courses  elected  prevail- 
ing in  both  schools.     Such  students  are  exempt  from  additional  fees. 

ENROLLMENT. 

After  registration  has  been  completed  with  the  Registrar  and  fees 
have  been  paid,  students  should  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  school  to  which 
they  desire  admission  for  enrollment  in  their  classes.  Enrollment  the 
first  semester  occurs  September  14  and  15,  1915,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  semester.  Enrollment  at  a  later  date  will  be  permitted  only 
on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS'  DIPLOMA. 

The  University  teachers'  diploma  is  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  legally  qualifies  the  candidate  for  the  state  teachers'  cer- 
tificate and  for  teaching  positions.  Without  this  certificate  one  has  to  go 
through  the  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  process  of  standing  county 
examinations  in  common-school  subjects,  or  the  examinations  required 
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10  The  School  of  Education. 

by  school  systems  organized  in  the  first-  and  second-class  cities.  Besides 
this,  all  teachers  should  be  professionally  qualified  for  the  work.  Note 
that  the  three  hours  in  educational  psychology,  and  three  hours  in  history 
of  education,  must  be  taken  before  one  may  enter  the  other  required  work 
in  education  or  teachers'  courses. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  the 
University  teachers'  diploma  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Education,  to  graduates  of  the  College,  and  to  those  receiving  degrees 
from  the  Graduate  School,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Candidates  for  the  University  teachers'  diploma  are  required  to 
offer  as  part  of  their  work,  philosophy  I  (elements  of  psychology),  or  its 
equivalent,  three  hours  in  history  of  education,  three  hours  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  three  hours  in  educational  administration,  three  addi- 
tional hours  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  preceding  groups,  a  teachers' 
course  in  some  academic  subject,  and  a  course  in  practice  teaching. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  University  teachers'  diploma  and  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  must  offer  125  hours  of  undergraduate  work. 

3.  The  record  of  scholarship  in  all  the  work  offered  for  the  teachers' 
diploma  (125  hours)  must  average  not  lower  than  grade  II. 

DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education  may  be  granted  to 
students  who  take  seventy-two  hours  beyond  the  completion  of  Sopho- 
more work.  This  work  must  include  twenty-four  hours  in  education, 
must  meet  all  requirements  for  the  University  teachers'  diploma,  and 
may  include  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

A  certificate  granting  the  right  to  teach  in  Kansas  public  schools  of 
all  grades  for  three  years  will  be  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  students  holding  the  University  teachers'  diploma  or  the  degree 
bachelor  of  science  in  education. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  a  life  certificate  will  be  issued  by 
the  State  Board,  provided  the  candidate  shall  have  taught  successfully 
during  any  two  of  the  three  years.  To  secure  this  privilege  the  candidate 
must  file  with  the  State  Board  an  application  accompanied  by  evidence 
of  the  amount  and  character  of  his  professional  service  under  the  pre- 
liminary certificate. 

SPECIAL  DIPLOMA. 

Mature  persons  who  for  various  reasons  find  themselves  unable  to 
meet  the  exact  academic  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  educa- 
tion and  the  regular  diploma  and  certificate,  but  who  show  the  ability  to 
carry  on  the  work  described  for  certain  major  subjects  in  the  School  of 
Education,  may  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  special  diploma  in  teach- 
ing or  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
or  in  such  subjects  as  music,  free-hand  drawing,  manual  training, 
hygiene,  nature  study,  physical  education,  etc.  Such  special  courses  will 
be  arranged  for  them  as  experience  may  show  desirable.  This  special 
diploma  has  no  legal  significance. 
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Graduate  Policy  of  the  School.  11 

grouping  of  academic  subjects. 

Students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who  desire  to 
secure  the  state  teachers'  certificate  and  the  degree  from  the  School  of 
Education  and  who  have  already  chosen  teaching  as  a  profession  would 
do  well  to  plan  for  it  from  the  beginning  of  their  college  course. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  work  which  most  teachers  are  required  to 
do  upon  beginning  to  teach,  and  because  the  state  certificate  is  a  general 
license  presupposing  a  rather  wide  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  study,  at  least  elementary  courses  should  be  taken  in  not  less  than  five 
subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  high  schools. 

In  addition  each  teacher  should  have  thorough  extended  preparation 
in  one  subject  and  reasonable  preparation  in  two  or  three  subjects.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  following  combinations  are  most  frequently 
demanded:  Latin,  German;  English,  German;  English,  history,  civics; 
English,  Latin,  history;  mathematics,  physics;  botany,  zoology;  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry;  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physi- 
ology, physiography. 

In  the  larger  schools  Greek  is  sometimes  given  with  Latin,  and  French 
or  Spanish  with  German.  One  teacher  is  frequently  required  to  teach 
all  the  sciences.  Public  speaking  is  desirable  as  a  part  of  the  preparation 
for  teaching  English,  and  courses  in  physical  education  add  desirable 
qualifications  for  all  teaching  positions  in  the  public  schools. 

ACADEMIC  COURSES. 

All  courses  of  a  professional  pedagogical  character  are  offered  in  the 
School  of  Education.  Academic  courses,  to  which  students  of  the  School 
of  Education  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  regular  students  of 
the  College,  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Cer- 
tain courses  in  other  schools  of  the  University  will  also  be  open  to  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Education.  To  secure  admission  to  these  courses 
not  offered  in  the  School  of  Education  the  candidate  must  register  in  the 
school  in  which  the  course  he  desires  is  given  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
regulations  prevailing  in  that  school. 

The  College  offers  the  courses  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  that 
provide  the  so-called  liberal  education,  and  leaves  in  the  main  the  applied 
sciences  and  arts  to  other  departments.  The  regulations  governing  the 
work  done  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  designed  to 
result  in  the  student's  having  had  a  minimum  number  of  courses  in  the 
fundamental  branches  of  knowledge,  on  which  he  will  base  his  broader 
and  more  specialized  work  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

GRADUATE  POLICY  OF  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  progressive  tendency  in  many  states  is  to  encourage  teachers  and 
school  administrators  to  continue  in  some  university  advanced  research 
in  education.  The  most  vital  discoveries  in  this  field  must  finally  be 
made  and  checked  up  by  those  on  the  ground — teachers  in  active  service. 
This  work  creates  a  demand  for  those  who  have  had  training  in  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  data  collected. 

The  School  of  Education  provides  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of 
graduate  students  in  educational  psychology,  history  and  philosophy  of 
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education,  educational  administration,  and  in  the  principles  of  teaching 
the  various  academic  and  technical  subjects.  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  School,  students  may  pursue,  as  a  major  or 
minor,  advanced  work  in  any  of  these  subjects.  The  general  policy  of  the 
School  of  Education  will  be  to  encourage  the  awarding  of  the  higher 
degrees  with  education  as  a  major  subject,  only  to  those  persons  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  ability  as  teachers  in  their  special  subjects. 
This  requirement  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

A  close  connection  hence  exists  naturally  between  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Graduate  School.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  enter 
the  Graduate  School  expect  to  become  teachers  in  colleges,  normal  schools, 
and  in  the  best  public-school  systems.  Indeed,  the  master's  degree  seems 
again  about  to  become  a  teaching  degree,  as  it  was  historically.  The 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  when  taken  with  education  as  a  major,  should  of  course 
imply  not  only  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  but  also  a  high  grade  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  temperamental  fitness.  The  master's  degree  usually 
requires  one  year  of  graduate  work;  the  doctor's  degree  three  years. 
Work  leading  to  these  higher  degrees,  with  education  as  a  major,  will  be 
planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  preparation  for  the  responsible  posi- 
tions, particularly  those  involving  administrative  and  supervisory  duties 
and  teaching  positions  in  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Graduate  work, 
undertaken  with  the  major  in  some  academic  subject  and  the  minor  in 
education,  is  usually  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  desirable  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  special  branches. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

For  superintendents,  supervisors,  high-school  principals,  college  and 
normal-school  instructors  in  education,  and  teachers  of  psychology  and 
education  in  normal-training  high  schools,  the  advanced  courses  in  edu- 
cation are  desirable  and  may  be  so  planned  that  the  master's  degree  (30 
hours  of  graduate  work)  may  be  won  either  by  consecutive  study  or 
through  several  sessions  of  Summer  School  work  when  a  full  year's  resi- 
dence is  not  possible.  All  this  work  for  the  master's  degree  with  educa- 
tion as  major  should  be  planned  carefully  from  the  beginning,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  University  endeavors  to  assist  those  of  its  graduates  who  desire 
to  teach  in  securing  positions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  service  to 
high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  which  may  be  in  need  of  competent 
instructors.  To  this  end  a  representative  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education  preserves  a  complete  list  and  record  of  graduates 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  or  have  fitted  themselves  especially  for  such 
work.  The  University  authorities  are  thus  prepared  at  any  time  to 
recommend  persons  who  are  well  qualified  for  any  position  as  teacher. 
In  so  doing,  great  care  is  exercised,  the  special  qualifications  of  various 
teachers  for  the  particular  position  in  hand  being  in  every  case  fully 
considered. 

Records  are  kept  of  every  detail  of  the  student's  qualifications  for 
teaching,  including  the  estimate  of  all  college  professors  of  the  scholar- 
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ship,  personality,  strength  of  character,  and  general  adaptability  of  the 
candidate,  as  well  as  critical  estimates  of  his  teaching  ability,  indicated 
by  his  practice  teaching  in  Oread  Training  School. 

The  committee  urges  members  of  school  boards  and  school  adminis- 
trators to  come  to  Lawrence  in  person  when  possible,  so  that  personal 
conferences  with  both  University  instructors  and  the  candidates  for 
teaching  may  insure  mutual  satisfaction  and  be  a  guarantee  of  effective 
service. 

The  committee  has  adopted  the  policy,  in  its  official  recommendations, 
of  attaching  special  importance  to  graduate  study  in  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are  for  the  most  part 
courses  which  are  offered  in  the  regular  sessions,  or  modifications  of  such 
courses.  The  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Education  to  Summer 
Session  students  are  directly  concerned  with  the  practical  problems  of 
public-school  teaching.  Most  of  the  courses  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  wishes  of  teachers,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
modified  in  some  details  for  the  same  purpose.  But  such  modifications 
are  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  courses  unsuitable  for  students  who  do 
not  intend  to  teach;  nor  do  they  lower  the  grade  of  the  work. 

Regular  students  of  the  University  must  be  on  their  guard  against 
duplicating  work.  Some  of  the  Summer  Session  courses,  while  not  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  regular  courses,  are  so  nearly  equivalent  to  them  that 
credit  will  not  be  given  for  both.  In  such  cases  a  warning  is  given  in 
the  statement  of  the  course  by  the  words,  "This  course  will  be  regarded 

as  a  duplicate  of  ."     Students  who  have  had  the  regular  course 

may  not  take  for  credit  the  Summer  Session  course.  Students  who  take 
the  Summer  Session  course  will  be  barred  in  the  future  from  the  regular 
course. 

Students  who  desire  to  complete  the  course  for  graduation  in  the 
School  of  Education  as  rapidly  as  possible,  teachers  who  can  not  attend 
the  School  of  Education  during  the  regular  session,  and  all  those  who 
desire  to  win  both  degrees — bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  in 
education — may  make  up  part  of  their  credits  in  the  Summer  Session. 
Address  all  inquiries  for  detailed  information  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

SCHOOLMEN'S  CONFERENCES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  School  of  Education  has  in  charge  the  direction  of  the  Annual 
High-School  Conference,  which  meets  in  March  of  each  year  and  con- 
siders the  professional  and  broadly  educational  problems  of  the  high 
school.  The  Conference  of  Schoolmen,  held  during  the  summer  and  in 
connection  with  the  Summer  School  courses  in  education,  has  for  its  pur- 
pose discussions  of  the  large  movements  which  modify  educational  thought 
and  demand  changes  in  educational  policies  and  ideals.  The  attempt  is 
always  made  to  view  Kansas  school  problems  against  this  larger  back- 
ground. Eminent  educational  authorities  are  secured  to  take  active  parts 
in  the  conferences. 
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THE  OREAD  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Oread  Training  School  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  increased 
demands  upon  the  University  for  professionally  trained  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  Since  the  early  organization  of  secondary 
schools,  the  colleges  and  universities  have  been  called  upon  to  prepare 
the  teachers.  The  masters  in  the  great  public  schools  of  England  come 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  great  universities  of  Germany  prepare 
the  teachers  for  the  gymnasia ;  and  when  the  high  schools  were  organized 
in  America  people  turned  to  the  college  and  the  university  for  the  prep- 
aration of  those  who  were  to  direct  the  work  of  instruction.  As  the 
high  school  has  expanded  in  its  purpose  and  function,  new  problems  and 
responsibilities  have  arisen.  It  is  in  response  to  these  demands  that  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Kansas  erected  the  department  of 
education  into  a  School  of  Education,  and  in  June,  1911,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  Oread  Training  School. 

The  Oread  Training  School  is  so  organized  as  to  serve  two  distinct 
functions.  It  serves  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice.  The  pro- 
spective teacher,  after  having  pursued  his  academic  and  theoretical  train- 
ing far  enough,  may  observe  the  best  methods  of  high-school  work.  He 
is  also  offered  an  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience  in  teaching 
under  the  direction  and  criticism  of  experienced  supervisors.  The  school 
also  has  a  second  function.  It  is  organized  as  a  model  high  school  where 
any  student  of  high-school  grade  is  assured  a  course  that  will  best  meet 
his  individual  needs  according  to  the  social  demands.  In  this  function 
the  school  is  the  laboratory  for  the  School  of  Education  and  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,  where  new  methods  of  work  may  be  tried  out. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Vital  connection  between 
this  Training  School  and  the  School  of  Education  is  further  effected  by 
its  supervisory  relationships.  The  professors  in  the  academic  depart- 
ments of  the  School  of  Education,  who  offer  the  teachers'  courses,  have 
immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teaching. 

Oread  Training  School  will  in  September  be  housed  in  a  building  of 
its  own  on  the  University  campus  facing  Louisiana  street,  easily  acces- 
sible to  University  officers  and  student  teachers. 

University  students  with  deficiencies  may  make  these  up  in  the  school. 
Any  student  who  has  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  eligible  to  admission.  Those  who  have  credits  for 
high-school  work  done  elsewhere  will  be  admitted  to  those  advanced 
courses  their  previous  work  justifies. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 


The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  students  to  plan  for  their 
advanced  work  from  their  Junior  year,  with  reference  to  three  fairly 
distinct  aspects  of  education,  the  historical,  the  scientific  and  theoretical, 
and  the  administrative.  One  course  in  history  of  education  (50  or  51) 
and  one  course  in  educational  psychology  (64),  or  psychology  of  high- 
school  subjects  (75)  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  courses  in  the  School 
of  Education.  Advanced  credit  from  other  universities  or  colleges,  or 
from  normal  schools,  will  be  granted  as  consideration  of  the  individual 
cases  may  warrant.  Such  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  School 
before  enrolling. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

50. — History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Education.  Three  hours, 
first  semester,  at  8:30,  2:30,  and  3:30.  This  course  is  a  study  of  educa- 
tional principles  and  practice,  systems,  and  educational  theorists  among 
ancient  and  mediaeval  people.  It  includes  the  important  features  of 
Oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  early  Christian  and  Saracenic  education,  the 
renaissance  of  learning  under  Charlemagne,  the  rise  of  universities,  and 
the  early  phases  of  the  Renaissance  movement.     Olin  and  Johnson. 

51. — History  of  Modern  Education.  Three  hours,  second  semester, 
at  8:30  and  3:30.  This  course  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  doc- 
trines and  systems  developing  from  the  educational  reforms  and  reform- 
ers of  the  seventeenth  century,  including  Bacon,  Comenius,  Locke,  and 
other  innovators.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  decline  and  restatement 
of  humanism  are  studied,  the  strengthening  of  realism,  the  influence 
of  Rousseau,  and  the  institutional  development  growing  out  of  these 
changes.  In  the  nineteenth  century  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  educational 
evolution  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America  under  such  leaders 
as  Pestalozi,  Herbart,  Guizot,  Arnold,  Spencer,  Mann,  and  Eliot.  Olin 
and  Johnson. 

59. — Educational  Classics.  Two  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:30.  A 
critical  and  historical  study  of  selected  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  of  the 
educational  writings  of  Locke.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the 
relation  between  the  opinions  of  these  two  writers  and  the  educational 
theory  and  practice  of  the  age  in  which  each  lived.    Olin. 

60. — Educational  Classics.  Two  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:30. 
An  intensive  study  in  their  historical  setting  of  the  educational  writings 
of  Rousseau  and  Spencer.    Olin. 

63. — Education  in  America.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  at  9:30. 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  edu- 
cational ideas,  institutions,  and  systems  in  the  colonial  period;  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  academy,  high  school,  and  professional  school;  the  education 
of  girls  and  women ;  manual  and  vocational  instruction ;  and  the  work  of 
leading  educators  and  theorists,  Mann,  Willard,  Lyon,  Howe,  Gallaudet, 
Barnard,  Eliot,  Harris.     Olin. 

102. — Seminar.  Educational  systems  of  Herbart  and  Froebel.  Two 
hours,  first  semester,  by  appointment.     Olin. 

103. — Seminar.  Origin  and  early  development  of  Universities.  Two 
hours,  second  semester,  by  appointment.     Olin. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY. 

54. — Educational  Clinic.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  by  appoint- 
ment. By  the  kindly  cooperation  of  neighboring  schoolmen  it  has  been 
possible  to  provide  for  a  limited  number  of  mature  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  direct  study  of  typical  cases  of  exceptional  mental  develop- 
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ment.  Tests  for  vision,  hearing,  motility,  kinesthesia  and  other  mental 
functions  will  be  demonstrated.  The  Binet-Simon,  Yerkes-Bridges,  and 
other  scales  of  tests  will  be  employed  in  an  attempt  to  determine  mental 
age  and  psychic  normality.     Schwegler. 

55. — Mental  Measurement  of  School  Children.  Three  hours,  first 
semester,  at  9:30.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mental  meas- 
urement. Typical  mental  traits,  such  as  those  treated  by  Galton,  Pear- 
son, Thorndike,  and  others,  are  selected  for  special  study  by  means  of  a 
wide  range  of  mental  tests.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
various  recognized  scales  of  mental  measurement,  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  practical  skill  in  their  use  in  the  schoolroom.     Schwegler. 

64. — Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours,  both  semesters,  at  1:30 
the  first  semester  and  at  9:30  the  second  semester.  The  processes  usually 
treated  in  general  psychology  will  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
technique  and  economy  of  the  learning  process.  Habit  formation  and 
thought  will  receive  especial  attention  in  their  connection  with  the  study 
of  school  subjects.  Lectures,  experiments,  reading,  and  discussion.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  75.     Carter. 

65. — Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers.  Two  hours,  first  semester. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  facts  of  mental  development 
and  to  summarize  the  results  of  experimental  investigations  and  reliable 
observations  which  suggest  direct  educational  applications.  (Not  given 
in  1915-'16.) 

67. — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Two  hours,  second  se- 
mester, at  9:30.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  in  courses  64 
and  75.    Carter. 

68. — The  Principles  of  Education.  Three  hours,  first  semester,  at 
11:30.  An  analysis  of  educational  norms  in  theory  and  practice  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  of  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Lectures,  library 
studies,  written  reports.    Schwegler. 

69. — Technique  of  Teaching.  Two  hours,  both  semesters,  at  3:30. 
A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  classroom  instruction 
will  be  made.  The  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum  will  be  analyzed 
from  the  standpoint  of  logic  and  psychology.  Student  attitudes,  motives 
and  values,  together  with  library  and  laboratory  utilization,  will  be 
studied.  The  Training  School  will  offer  abundant  opportunities  for 
demonstrative  and  illustrative  material.  The  course  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  teachers'  courses  and  to  correlate  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  practice  teaching  supervised  by  the  principal  of  Oread  Training 
School.    Nutt. 

70. — The  Education  of  Feeling  and  Attention.  The  design  of  this 
course  is  to  treat,  both  historically  and  constructively  the  subject  of  the 
training  of  attention  and  feeling  in  education.  A  review  of  the  attitudes 
of  ancient  and  modern  theories  will  constitute  the  historical  portion  of  the 
work.  A  consideration  of  typical  philosophical  and  psychological  atti- 
tudes toward  the  problem  will  follow  this  historical  survey.  The  attempt 
will  then  be  made  to  construct  some  workable  concept  of  the  relations  of 
attention  and  the  so-called  elementary  feeling  to  the  complex  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  states.  The  course  will  finally  seek  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  some  recognition  in  educational  methods  and  incorporation  in 
educational  theory  of  definite  attentional  and  emotional  training.  Stu- 
dents without  considerable  preparation  in  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
education  are  not  advised  to  undertake  the  work.  Lectures,  prescribed 
readings,  and  thesis.     Carter.     (Not  given  in  1915-'16.) 

71. — The  Abnormal  Child.  Three  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:30. 
The  growth  and  development  of  children  are  studied  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  and  causes  of  arrest  as  found  in  backward,  defective, 
and  degenerate  children.  The  various  types  of  arrested  development  are 
emphasized,  together  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  forces  that  tend 
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to  cause  them.  The  course  is  intended  for  mature  students  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  executive  positions  in  town  and  city  schools.  Lec- 
tures, and  visits  to  various  institutions  maintained  by  the  state  for  de- 
fective and  delinquent  children.    Schwegler. 

75. — Psychology  of  High-school  Subjects.  Three  hours,  both  se- 
mesters, at  9:30  the  first  semester  and  at  1:30  the  second  semester. 
(May  be  taken  instead  of  course  64  as  the  state  and  school  requirement 
for  educational  psychology.)  This  course  differs  from  64  chiefly  in  plan 
of  organization.  In  64  the  conventional  sequence  of  topics  in  general 
psychology  is  followed  and  educational  applications  are  made.  In  75 
the  different  high-school  subjects  become  the  core  for  discussion  of  the 
mental  processes  and  psychological  principles  involved.  Lectures,  read- 
ing, reports,  and  discussion.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course 
64.     Carter. 

78. — Adolescence.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  at  11:30.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  physical  and  psychological  aspects  of  adolescence. 
The  course  will  lay  special  stress  on  the  problems  of  physical  and  mental 
hygiene,  as  they  appear  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  religious 
development  of  the  adolescent.     Schwegler. 

79. — Moral  Education.  Two  hours,  second  semester,  at  11:30.  A 
critical  study  of  the  underlying  psychological  forces,  both  conscious  and 
unconscious,  which  govern  the  development  of  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, followed  by  a  review  of  prevailing  systems  of  moral  education. 
Schwegler. 

100. — Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology.  Two  hours  credit,  both 
semesters,  hours  by  appointment.  Students  may  spend  their  time  either 
in  an  intensive  study  of  recent  investigations  in  educational  problems  in- 
volving psychological  principles  and  methods  or  in  actual  investigation 
of  such  problems.     Carter. 

101. — Seminar  in  Abnormal  Psychoses.  Two  hours,  both  semesters, 
by  appointment.  An  opportunity  for  mature  students  to  make  a  special 
study  of  certain  forms  of  irregular  mental  life  frequently  met  in  the 
education  of  adolescents.    Schwegler. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

53. — Social  Education.  Two  hours,  first  semester,  at  11:30.  A 
study  of  the  response  of  the  school  to  changing  social  demands,  and  the 
initiative  which  it  should  take  in  creating  better  social  conditions.  The 
influence,  in  the  past,  of  social  conditions  upon  educational  aims,  func- 
tions, organizations,  curricula,  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  present  social 
demands  which  are  tending  to  further  development  and  changes,  will  be 
considered.  Suitable  plans  for  the  social  development  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  will  be  outlined.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  the  function  of  the  school  in  connection  with  the  social  life  of 
the  community.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquire  a  workable 
theory  of  education  for  social  progress  and  to  survey  practical  applica- 
tions of  this  as  revealed  by  the  social  or  community  center  movement. 
Buckner. 

56. — Vocational  Education  (Composite  Course).  Three  hours,  first 
semester,  at  10:30.  This  course  includes  the  history  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Europe  and  America,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  its  recent  de- 
velopment; the  organization  and  administration  of  vocational  and  prac- 
tical arts  education,  also  their  function  and  status;  and  vocational  guid- 
ance by  means  of  vocational  conferences  and  psychological  analysis  of 
vocational  aptitudes.    The  course  is  composed  of  the  following  phases : 

Historical — Beginnings  in  vocational  education,  the  guilds  and  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  the  rise  of  the  industries,  the  factory  system,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  industrial  and  practical  arts  into  the  curriculum. 
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Administrative. — Relation  to  other  forms  of  education,  agencies,  typi- 
cal examples,  legislation,  support,  attitude  of  employer  and  employee, 
preparation  of  teachers,  vocational  bureaus,  cumulative  record  cards, 
placement,  and  employment  supervision. 

Psychological. —  (1)  A  consideration  of  the  psychological  basis  of  that 
phase  of  vocational  guidance  that  involves  the  analysis  of  actual  and 
potential  capacities  of  the  individual;  (2)  the  effect  of  vocational  motive 
and  purpose  on  the  learning  process.     Johnson,  Buckner,  Carter. 

57.—School  Hygiene.  Two  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:30.  The 
work  in  this  course  will  be  considered  under  three  principal  divisions: 
(1)  The  conditions  that  determine  growth  and  development  in  the  dif- 
ferent physiological  stages  of  the  child  will  be  studied,  and  the  common 
physical  and  mental  tests  employed  in  the  study  of  school  children  will 
be  examined.  (2)  the  general  principles  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene 
involved  in  the  study  of  school  diseases,  hygiene  of  the  special  senses, 
with  tests  and  studies  upon  defective  sight  and  hearing,  hygiene  of  the 
mouth,  teeth,  voice,  nose,  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  subnormal  and 
supernormal  children  as  affecting  grading  and  classification,  children's 
faults,  personal  habits,  neuroses  of  development,  fatigue,  and  the  relation 
of  these  to  school  work  will  be  traced.  (3)  The  third  part  of  the  course 
will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
standards  of  tests  of  light,  sanitation  and  furnishings,  hygiene  of  the 
classroom,  instruction  and  discipline;  medical  inspection  and  sanitation  of 
school  buildings  and  equipment  will  be  made.    Nutt. 

58. — National  Educational  Systems.  Three  hours,  second  semester, 
at  10:30.  This  is  a  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
school  systems  of  Germany,  France  and  England,  including  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  schools.  The  educational  institutions  of  these 
countries  and  the  methods  of  controlling  and  administering  them  will  be 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  corresponding  institutions  in  the 
United  States.    Buckner. 

61. — High-school  Administration.  Three  hours,  second  semester, 
at  8:30.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  practical  problems 
in  the  administration  of  the  high  school.  The  need  for  cooperation  of  the 
entire  teaching  force  and  the  particular  work  which  might  be  assigned  to 
each  member  will  be  pointed  out.  Plans  for  a  closer  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student  and  more  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
home  will  be  discussed.  The  study  will  be  based  upon  the  following 
problems:  meaning  of  secondary  education;  the  high  school  as  an  in- 
stitution of  democracy;  the  high  school  as  a  social  enterprise;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the 
organization  of  a  high  school;  program  and  curriculum  making;  student 
activities  and  organizations;  the  teaching  staff;  and  comparative  high- 
school  systems.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  make  a 
rather  detailed  study  of  some  high-school  problem  in  which  he  is  espe- 
cially interested.     Buckner. 

66. — School  Records  and  Statistics.  Three  hours,  first  semester,  at 
11:30.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  introduction  to  statistical 
method  as  applied  to  educational  problems.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
critical  examination  of  some  of  the  representative  statistical  investiga- 
tions of  recent  years.  Individual  record  cards,  school  costs  and  account- 
ing, and  reports  of  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  will  be 
studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  improving  the  gathering  and  keeping  of 
school  records  and  statistics.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  graphic 
representation  of  school  facts  in  all  cases  which  lend  themselves  to  such 
treatment.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  compile  two 
reports  dealing  with  ordinary  school  statistics  in  order  to  familiarize 
himself  with  their  use  in  educational  investigations.    Buckner. 
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72. — Elementary  Education.  Two  hours,  first  semester,  at  9:30. 
The  elementary  school  and  its  problems  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  development,  characteristic  tendencies,  position  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  organization,  relation  to  the  community,  and  course  of 
study.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  compulsory  education ;  reorgan- 
ization of  the  curriculum;  length  of  period  for  elementary  education; 
vacation  schools;  playgrounds  and  physical  education;  standard  tests; 
progression  through  the  grades;  systems  of  promotion;  special  classes; 
and  rural  education.    Buckner. 

73. — Supervision  of  City  Schools.  Two  hours,  second  semester,  at 
8:30.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  superin- 
tendence. Its  purpose  is  to  present  the  principles  underlying  the  organ- 
ization of  the  curriculum,  the  administration  of  a  school  system,  and  the 
supervision  of  instruction.  The  course  applies  to  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  Various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  will  be 
studied  with  respect  to  their  value  to  the  pupil  and  the  community. 
Typical  courses  of  study  will  be  examined  to  determine  their  general 
trend  throughout  the  nation.  Extension  work,  vacation  schools,  and 
program  making  will  be  studied  with  the  view  to  a  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant.  Reports  of  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  will 
be  inspected  to  determine  modern  school  practices.  Standard  scales  for 
measuring  the  work  of  pupils  and  teachers  will  be  discussed  from  their 
theoretical  and  practical  standpoints.     Buckner. 

74. — Educational  Organization  and  Administration.  Three  hours, 
first  semester,  at  8:30.  A  general  course  dealing  with  the  educational 
problems  and  movements,  both  public  and  private,  in  elementary,  second- 
ary and  higher  education.  The  purpose  is  to  gain  a  broad  view  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  organization  of  education  and  the  problems 
of  administration  which  are  being  dealt  with  at  present.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are:  the  scope  of  educational  administration;  relation 
of  the  national  government  to  education  in  the  states  and  insular  pos- 
sessions; state  administrative  organizations;  local  units  of  control;  edu- 
cational foundations  and  special  boards;  school  costs  and  support; 
material  equipment;  recent  legislation;  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers;  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils;  period  of  attendance; 
physical  education  and  health;  supplemental  education;  the  teaching 
profession;  and  the  product  of  the  schools.     Buckner. 

77. — Practical  Problems  of  Public-school  Education.  Saturday 
morning  at  10,  both  semesters.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  The  work  offered 
in  this  course  is  planned  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  actual 
teachers  and  administrators  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawrence.  Vital 
problems  in  school  work  will  be  studied  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
modern  scientific  principles  and  methods  of  investigation.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered:  Problems  of  physical  growth 
and  development  of  children,  plays  and  playgrounds,  motor  training  in 
school  work,  moral  training,  arrested  development,  retardation,  basis  of 
grading,  school  sanitation,  physical,  mental  and  moral  tests  of  children, 
laggards  and  how  to  train  them,  child-welfare  organizations  and  their 
results. 

The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend  upon  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  and  school  supervisors  who, 
although  in  actual  service,  desire  to  continue  their  professional  develop- 
ment.    (Not  given  1915-'16.) 

104. — Seminar  in  Educational  Administration.  Two  hours,  both 
semesters,  by  appointment.    Buckner. 
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SPECIAL  METHODS  AND  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

The  prerequisites  for  all  teachers'  courses  are  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  hours  in  the  subject  in  which  the  teachers' 
course  is  given  or  in  closely  allied  subjects,  three  hours  in  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  three  hours  in  educational  psychology.  All  teachers'  courses, 
not  including  credits  for  practice,  shall  be  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  hours  for  one  semester  in  length,  and  shall  be  open  to  students 
of  Senior  and  Graduate  standing.  By  permission  of  the  Dean  a  portion 
of  the  work  described  above  as  prerequisite  may  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  with  the  teachers'  course,  and  special  mature  students  under  certain 
conditions,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  may  specialize  in  education 
courses  in  lieu  of  a  teachers'  course. 

The  items  enumerated  below  are  suggestive  of  the  kinds  of  topics  with 
which  the  following  teachers'  courses  in  special  branches  are  concerned: 

1.  A  simple  statement  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  distinctive  field  of 
education,  indicating  the  special  adjustment  of  the  moral,  aesthetic,  social, 
and  practical  disciplines  to  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  study  of  the 
subject. 

2.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  actual  history  of  the  subject  in  the  school 
curriculum,  showing  the  gradual  change  and  improvements  in  the  text- 
book presentations  of  the  subject,  and  the  gradual  improvements  in  other 
apparatus  than  textbooks  adopted  for  use  in  teaching  it. 

3.  The  gradual  change  in  the  conception  of  its  educational  value  and 
the  degree  and  nature  of  correlation  with  other  subjects,  particularly 
since  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

4.  The  growing  refinement  of  methods  for  presenting  the  subject. 

5.  The  grade  preparation  to  be  presupposed  at  present,  its  present 
status,  as  seen  from  a  comparison  of  typical  high-school  curriculums,  to- 
gether v/ith  the  social,  psychological  and  practical  obstacles  to  its  attain- 
ing its  ideal  educational  aim. 

6.  The  necessary,  and  also  the  more  ideal,  preparation  called  for  in 
the  teacher,  academic  and  professional. 

7.  References  to  books  and  special  monographs  dealing  with  the  topics 
of  the  course,  and  a  suggested  list  of  boks  desirable  for  reference  for 
high-school  libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  the  following  specialized  courses  in 
the  theory  of  teaching,  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  nine  weeks 
of  supervised  practice  teaching  should  be  arranged  for  by  students  elect- 
ing such  courses.  Exceptional  facilities  are  offered  for  this  practice 
teaching  in  the  Oread  Training  School. 

92. — Teachers'  Course  in  Botany.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  at 
3:30.  Pedagogics  and  technique  in  botanical  instruction.  Consists  of 
reading,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work,  including  the  preparation  of 
slides  and  other  materials  for  use  in  teaching  botany.     Stevens. 

92a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Botany.  Second  semester,  hours  to  be 
arranged.     Stevens. 

90. — Teachers'  Course  in  Chemistry.  Two  hours,  second  semester, 
by  appointment.  Pedagogics  and  technique  of  instruction  in  chemistry 
in  the  high  school.  Bailey  and  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  elementary 
course. 

90a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Chemistry.  Second  semester,  hours  to 
be  arranged.  Bailey  and  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  elementary 
course. 

95. — Teachers'  Course  in  Drawing  and  Design.  Four  hours.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  54,  51,  and  1  in  drawing.     Griffith. 

95a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Drawing  and  Design.  Second  semester, 
hours  to  be  arranged.     Griffith. 
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86. — Teachers'  Course  in  English.  Three  hours,  first  semester,  at 
1:30.  The  principles  of  teaching  English  composition,  language,  and 
literature;  lectures,  reference  reading,  conferences,  visiting  of  classes 
and  schools,  reports,  and  final  thesis.     Hopkins. 

The  prerequisites  for  course  86  are  as  follows: 

Freshman  English  Literature   (courses  10  and  11) 5  hours. 

Freshman  English  Composition  (courses  1  and  2) 5      " 

Sophomore  English  Literature  (courses  12  and  13) 5      " 

Advanced  English  Composition  (any  courses  at  option,  50  to  57),  5      " 

Shakspere  (course  78  or  equivalent)    3      " 

Modern  English  Grammar  (course  68) 2      " 

Students  should  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  and 
points  of  view  of  different  instructors.  In  English  literature  some  time 
should  be  given  to  each  of  three  classes  of  courses:  general  historical 
courses,  intensive  courses  in  particular  authors,  and  courses  devoted  to 
the  study  of  particular  literary  types.  If  possible,  an  intending  teacher 
should  add  to  his  undergraduate  courses  a  year  of  graduate  study,  in 
which  further  attention  may  be  paid  to  language  as  well  as  literature 
and  composition.  He  should  not  neglect  other  important  subjects,  among 
which  should  be  named  education,  economics,  philosophy,  history,  for- 
eign language,  and  public  speaking.     Hopkins. 

86a. — Practice  Teaching  in  English.  Both  semesters,  hours  to  be 
arranged.     Hopkins. 

93. — Teachers'  Course  in  Entomology.  Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter, at  4:30.  Laboratory  course,  adapted  to  those  who  expect  to  teach. 
Lectures  upon  life  histories,  insect  relationships,  choice  of  materials,  and 
modes  of  presentation.  Field  work  on  habits  of  social  insects.  Illustra- 
tive cabinets,  their  preparation  and  use.  Prerequisite,  zoology  1.  Hun- 
gerford. 

Those  preparing  to  become  teachers  and  investigators  engaged  in  re- 
search work  should  complete  the  fundamental  courses,  1  to  4,  inclusive. 
The  aims  of  each  student  will  then  largely  determine  the  selection  of 
advanced  courses.  The  requirements  for  those  expecting  to  teach 
entomology  in  secondary  schools  are  courses  1  to  4,  inclusive,  and  course 
7.     Hungerford. 

88. — Teachers'  Course  in  French.  Three  hours,  first  semester,  by 
appointment.  Systematic  review  of  the  grammar  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  requirements  of  elementary  instruction.  Outlines  of  historical 
grammar.  Study  of  methods  of  teaching  languages.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  give  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  work.    NeuenSchwander. 

88a. — Practice  Teaching  in  French.  Both  semesters,  hours  to  be 
arranged.     NeuenSchwander. 

85. — Teachers'  Course  in  German.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  at 
9:30.  Advanced  grammar,  with  theory  of  language  teaching.  Intended 
especially  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  German  in 
high  schools.     Engel. 

Students  who  plan  to  become  teachers  of  German  in  high  schools  and 
academies  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  before  the 
close  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Courses  1  to  13,  inclusive,  are  open  to  all 
students  of  the  College.  Courses  50  to  58  are  open  to  both  undergraduates 
in  the  College  and  to  graduate  students. 

85a. — Practice  Teaching  in  German.  Both  semesters,  hours  to  be 
arranged.     Engel. 

91.— Teachers'  Course  in  History.  Two  hours,  first  semester,  at 
2:30.  Educational  values  in  historical  instruction,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing history  in  the  high  school.     Becker. 

91a. — Practice  Teaching  in  History.  Both  semesters,  hours  to  be 
arranged.    Becker. 
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83. — Teachers'  Course  in  Home  Economics.  Three  hours,  first  se- 
mester, at  9:30.  The  history  of  the  home  economics  movement,  showing 
the  reason  for  the  diverse  standards  and  aims  to  be  found  in  the  work 
in  different  schools.  A  study  of  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  schools, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  kind  of  work  appropriate  to  each.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  high-school  problem;  the  ground  that  should 
be  covered  and  methods  of  presentation;  the  planning  of  equipment,  of 
courses,  and  of  typical  lessons.    Sprague. 

83a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Home  Economics.  Both  semesters, 
hours  to  be  arranged.    Sprague. 

87. — Teachers'  Course  in  Latin.  Two  hours,  second  semester,  at 
2:30.  The  work  consists  of  discussion  of  the  best  literature  on  the  aims 
and  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  and  a  critical  examination  of  some  text- 
books used  in  secondary  Latin  teaching.     Walker. 

Those  who  wish  to  secure  a  special  recommendation  as  teacher  of 
Latin  must  elect  at  least  twenty-five  hours  in  the  department  of  Latin 
beyond  course  4;  courses  5  and  13  must  be  included.  Other  courses 
especially  recommended  to  those  who  intend  to  teach  are  7,  9,  10,  12, 
50,  59,  and  61,  and  the  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  given  by  the 
Department  of  History.  Those  who  wish  to  do  the  best  work  in  Latin 
will  need,  in  addition  to  a  greater  amount  of  Latin,  some  Greek  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German. 

87a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Latin.  Both  semesters,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Oliver. 

99. — Teachers'  Course  in  Manual  Training.  Both  semesters,  hours 
to  be  arranged.     Jones. 

99a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Manual  Training.  Both  semesters, 
hours  to  be  arranged.     Jones. 

89. — Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics.  Three  hours,  second  se- 
mester, at  11:30.  Designed  for  teachers  and  students  preparing  to  be- 
come teachers  of  mathematics.  It  embraces  the  history,  pedagogy,  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  mathematical  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  to  the  end  of  the 
high-school  course.  This  course  consists  of,  (1)  history  of  mathematics, 
readings,  and  lectures;  (2)  a  comparative  study  of  the  mathematical 
curricula  of  the  schools  of  this  country  and  of  Europe;  (3)  discussions 
on  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  topics.  Students  taking  the  above 
course  will  receive  three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  2  and  7  in  mathematics.     Mitchell. 

Those  qualifying  as  teachers  of  mathematics  in  high  schools  are  ad- 
vised to  complete  courses  2  to  9  (twenty  hours),  and  follow  these  with 
work  in  physics,  the  history  and  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  and  practice 
teaching. 

89a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Mathematics.  Both  semesters,  hours 
to  be  arranged.     Mitchell. 

94. — Teachers'  Course  in  Music.  Two  hours,  first  semester,  by  ap- 
pointment. Designed  for  teachers  and  students  preparing  to  become 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
schools.  The  course  consists  of  a  systematic  review  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  music.  Students  who  give  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  work  will 
be  given  opportunities  for  practice  teaching,  for  which  additional  credit 
•  of  from  one  to  two  hours  will  be  given.     Downing. 

94a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Music.  Both  semesters,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Downing. 

82.— Teachers'  Course  in  Physical  Geography.  Two  hours,  second 
semester,  at  9:30.  The  course  includes  a  history  of  physical  geography 
and  physiography  in  public  schools  and  methods  of  teaching  them,  lab- 
oratory work  and  outdoor  observations  which  can  be  conducted  in  high 
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schools,  meteorological  apparatus  and  weather  reports,  and  best  methods 
of  studying  land  forms  and  land  sculpture  with  high-school  students. 
Haworth. 

82a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Physical  Geography.  First  semester, 
hours  to  be  arranged.    Haworth. 

97. — Teachers'  Course  in  Physical  Education.  Two  hours,  first  se- 
mester, at  9:30.  Laboratory,  hours  by  appointment.  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  play,  the  classification  of  games,  showing  the  grade  for 
which  each  is  adapted  and  an  analysis  of  the  different  games,  showing 
the  principles  involved  and  the  attributes  developed.  The  methods  used 
in  coaching  and  officiating,  the  locating,  equipping  and  organizing  of  play- 
grounds.    Naismith. 

97a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.  Two  hours,  first 
semester,  at  8:30.  Laboratory  practice  teaching,  by  appointment.  An 
analysis  of  gymnastic  movements,  showing  their  adaptation  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades;  the  method  of  combining  these  into  drills,  devising  drills 
for  special  occasions  and  to  suit  varying  conditions;  organizing  and  con- 
ducting classes;  and  observation  of  methods  by  visitation  and  practice 
teaching  with  selected  classes.     Naismith. 

80. — Teachers'  Course  in  Physics.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  by 
appointment.  Discussion  of  the  proper  subject  matter  of  an  elementary 
course  in  physics,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  treating  such  matter  in 
demonstration,  recitation  and  laboratory.  Members  of  the  class  will  give 
from  time  to  time  demonstrations  on  assigned  topics  in  elementary 
physics.    Stimpson. 

80a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Physics.  Second  semester,  hours  to  be 
arranged.     Stimpson. 

81. — Teachers'  Course  in  Physiology.  Two  hours,  second  semester, 
at  4:30.  Designed  for  teachers  and  students  preparing  to  become  teach- 
ers of  physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The  course  embraces,  (1) 
the  preparation  of  laboratory  material  and  apparatus;  (2)  a  study  of 
physiological  topics  pertaining  to  the  school,  home  and  social  life  of 
children;  (3)  investigation  of  the  effects  of  environmental  conditions 
upon  health  and  development ;  (4)  laboratory  experiments ;  (5)  discussion 
on  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  topics;  (6)  recitations  and  lectures. 
Hyde. 

81a. — Practice  Teaching  in  Physiology.  Second  semester,  hours  to 
be  arranged.    Hyde. 

98. — Teachers'  Course  in  Zoology.  Three  hours,  first  semester, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at  2 : 30;  one  hour  by  appointment.    Baumgartner. 

98a.— Practice  Teaching  in  Zoology.  Second  semester,  hours  to  be 
arranged.     Baumgartner. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Education,  address 
Arvin  Olin,  Dean,  University  of  Kansas. 
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